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Continued from page 594. 

Tn the brightness of that spiritual light which 
now shone upon his awakened soul, Thomas 
Story beheld some of the wonderful mysteries 
connected with the redemption and regeneration 


of man. In this he could say, “‘ I was highly 
favored also with a view of the manner of the 
operation of the Almighty in assuming human 
nature, and clothing therewith his inaccessible 
divine light and glory, even with an innocent, 
holy and divine soul and mind, homogeneal to 
the children of men; as with a veil, whereby 
the Most High condescended to the low con- 
dition of man, and in whom also man being 
refined as the tried gold, and thereby fitted for 
the Holy One, can approach to him as by a proper 
medium, and therein dwell with the Lord and 
enjoy him for ever.” 

‘From henceforth I desired to know nothing 
but the Lord, and to feed on that bread of life 
which he alone can give, and did not fail to 
minister daily, and oftener than the morning ; 
and yet of his own free will and goodness he 
was pleased to open my understanding, by de- 
grees, into all the needful mysteries of his king- 
dom and the truths of his gospel. Also by His 
eternal and divine light, grace, spirit, power 
and wisdom or word, he instructed and informed 
my mind; and by temptations also and provings 
which he suffered Satan to minister; that I 
might see my own weakness and danger, and 
prove to the utmost the force and efficacy of 
that divine love and truth, by which the Lord 
in his boundless goodness and mercy had thus 
visited my soul.” ‘ But these secret operations 
were confined to my own breast so that no one 
knew any thing of them; an alteration was 
observed in me but the cause of it was not seen.” 
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Instructed thus in heavenly things, his courtly 
accomplishments, his instruments of music 
and gay apparel were given up, yea more, 
he says, “‘ he burnt his instruments of music.”’ 
Touchingly he describes the sacrifice and reward 
—‘* He called for the world, and I laid it at his 
feet, with the crowns thereof, I withheld them 
not at the beckoning of his hand. But mark 
the benefit of exchange! For he gave me in- 
stead of earth, a kingdom of eternal peace, and 
in lieu of the crown of vanity, a crown of glory.” 

In the experiences of Thomas Story we be- 
hold the blessed effects of individual faithfulness. 
He thought himself alone amongst the people, 
and “ was induced to believe that he should one 
day be obliged to oppose the world in matters 
of religion, but did not then foresee where or 
how that should be brought to pass.” But 
“ remaining in a still and retired state, and the 
Book of Life being opened in my mind,” he 
says, “I read what the Lord himself by the 
finger of his power had written, and the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah opened there; and the 
Scriptures of Truth written by Moses and the 
prophets, the evangelists and apostles of Christ, 
were brought to my remembrance daily, when I 
did not read them, and made clear and plain to 
my understanding and experience so far as they 
related to my own state, and also in a general 
way ; though I lusted not to know any mystery 
or thing contained therein other than the Lord 
in his own free will and wisdom thought fit to 
manifest.” 

‘As the nature and virtue of Divine truth 
increased in my mind, it wrought in me daily a 
greater conformity to itself by its own power ; 
reducing my wind to a solid quietude and 
silence, as a state more fit for attending to the 
Divine Word, and distinguishing it from all 
other powers, and its divine influences from all 
imaginations, and other motives; and being 
daily fed with the fruit of the Tree of Life, I 
desired no other knowledge than that which was 
thus given we.” 

The following prayer appears in connection 
with what is above recorded: “O Almighty, 
incomprehensible, and infinitely merciful Lord 
God, forasmuch as none can enter into thy rest, 
unless he be regenerated and renewed, I bumbly 
beg, in the name and for the sake of thy Son, 
Christ, that thou will be pleased to wash me in 
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the water of life, and purify my polluted soul , I stood still and waited for the further leadings 


with the holy fire of thine infinite love ; that | 
may live in thee and walk in the living way of 
truth, love, peace, joy, righteousness, holiness, 
temperance and patience, so long as thou art 
pleased to continue me in this garden of labor. 
And be my strength, O my righteousness ! that 
I go not astray from thy paths through the 
frailty of this earthly tabernacle; but give me 
daily ‘the bread of life, which thou freely holdest 
forth to the hungry all the day long. And in- 
asmuch as none can eat of this bread, but those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, give 
me a fervent desire, O my Salvation! and a 
saving faith, a living faith, to lay hold on thy 
most certain promise; that I may be made 
partaker of the glory that is laid up for thy 
servants in thine everlasting habitations.” 

The national way of public worship he now 
entirely declined. But having occasionally at- 
tended the preaching of some of the most cele- 
brated dissenting ministers, who seened to have 
sincerity and good intentions in their respective 


of the Lord and the evidence of his presence 
what to do or where to abide.”’ 

‘Thus the world in general appearing to me 
dead with respect to the true knowledge of God, 
notwithstanding the truth of some notions they 
held in relation to matters of fact and literal 
interpretation, I did not then see that the Lord 
God had any collective body of people at that 
day who truly worshipped him according to his 
own institutions ; or that any one on earth knew 
some things, which the true and living God had 
been pleased of his own ‘free grace, and which 
I could neither ask nor think of, to communicate 
unto me; though I found, in due time, I had 
been in this point mistaken as the prophet of 
old, who thought he had been alone and all 
Israel departed from the Lord.”’ 

The tolerant spirit of true Christianity grow- 
ing in the heart of Thomas Story thus brought 
forth its legitimate fruit, love to God and love 
to man, and “as the life of the Son of God 
prevailed in him, he became more and more in- 


modes of worship, a question arose with him, | nocent, humble, loving, and charitable to the 


whether it had not been his own fault that he | poor; 


giving to them money according to his 


had not enjoyed the presence of the Lord among | ability, without ostentation or expectation of 


them, as he had done through grace since ke 
had “ been visited by the Lord and drawn into 
retirement by the comforts of His secret 
presence.’ 

He therefore determined again to attend, and 
chose a place where there was “less pomp and 
show and noise’’ than at the Cathedral. “ Being 
seated there,” he says, “‘my mind retired inward 
to wait upon the Lord, as he himself had taught 
me ; the Lord would not own that worship by 
His sensible presence, though in himself omni- 
present, nor me in that place; but my mind 
became filled with darkness, and overwhelmed 
with trouble to so great a degree that I could 
hardly stay till the time was over. But lest [ 
should do a thing which might be thought in- 
decent, I continued to the end, and returned to 
my chamber in trouble, and I went not among 
them any more. Though I thus declined all 
outward worship, or that which was called so, 
determining to follow the Lord wheresoever it 
might please him to lead me; yet I found 
universal love, good will and compassion in my 
mind to all sorts of people, whether Protestants 
of different denominations, Romans, Jews, Turks 
or Heathens. But I observed their several 
religions, or what they accounted so, every man 
for himself, to be mostly the effect of education, 
tradition or chance. For he who is born and 
educated among the Protestants of any sect 
respectively is such; he who is born and edu- 
cated among the Romans is a Roman; and so 
of all the rest, till by accident or interest they 
change from form to form, or sometimes, though 
rarely, through the inward convictions of the 
Holy Spirit of God, they obtain a right under- 
standing and worship him in truth Therefore 


reward.” 
[To be continued.] 


Account of Soputa LivBerrer, of Ackworth, 
who died 9th mo. 25th, 1854, aged 29 years. 


Were it the object of these brief memorials to 
exalt our fellow creatures, we should willingly 
cast into the shade all those exhibitions of char- 
acter which testify to the humiliating truth, 
that the natural man is “corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts ;” but as they are designed to 
instruct the living, by the experience of those 
who are removed from this stage of existence 
before them ; to magnify the grace which is all- 
sufficient for our various spiritual needs, and to 
shew what we are by nature, and what we may 
be through the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit of our God, we think it no disparagement 
of the Christian worth of departed friends, to 
acknowledge, not only the general truth that 
“the heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” but also that they themselves 
had been practical illustrations of it. 

It is with feelings like these that we have con- 
templated the character of this dear young wo- 
man, and here introduce a brief notice of her re- 
ligious course. 

“She was left an orphan at quite an early age, 
and was thus deprived of the unspeakable bles- 
sing of pious parental care. Possessing a high 
spirit, combined with a strong will, her passions 
when a girl were but little restrained, and her 
childhood gave small promise of that Christian 
character, which her latter years exhibited. 

Before she was nine years old, she was sent to 
Ackworth school, and during the five years of 
her continuance there, many were the anxieties 
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which the impe tuosity of her temper, ond the 
wayWwi irdness of her general conduct occasioned 
to those who had the care of he r, yeteven then, 
when Sophia was “ good,” there was something 
very loveable and interesting about her. 

It may afford encouragement to the Christian 
teacher in his or her arduous service, to sow the 
good seed “‘ beside a// waters,’ and to persevere 
under the most unpromising circumstances, to 
know that the subject of this notice often grate- 
fully recurred to the care and counsel bestowed 
upon her at Ackworth, regarding them as 
amongst the chief means in the Divine hand of 
bringing her in after years to a sense of her lost 
state as a sinner. 
that Institution, she would often cheer on her 
colleagues under the discouragements they met 
with, by a reference to the benefits she had de- 
rived from the earnest labors of those placed 
over her when a school girl. She attached great 
importance to the collective evening re adings, 


from the remembrance of the seasons of profit | 


they had been at times to her. 
After leaving school, she was frequently placed 


in situations of much exposure and temptation, | 


through which an unseen hand mercifully pre- 
served her ; but it was also her privilege to hold 
situations im one or two families of Friends, 
where the mistresses were religiously concerned 
to watch over their households with Christian 


care, to mark the developement of character, and | 


to exercise over them a firm but kind control. 
To these dear friends, Sophia felt herself deeply 


indebted, and regarded them with an almost | 


reverential love. 

We know too little of the secret but progres- 
sive work of that leaven of the kingdom which 
we believe was at this critical period of her life 
hidden in her heart, to attempt any detail of her 
spiritual experiences. It was, however, quite 
evident that there was a long, sore, and often 
seemingly unequal struggle between the corrup- 
tions of her nature, and the grace which was 
opposing them ; illustrating the truth of the 
Apostle’s words, “ the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other;” yet the gra- 
dual but steady improvement in her external con- 
duct and deportment bore unequivocal testimony 
to the work that was going on within. 

In 1849, after some preparatory training in 
the Borough Road Normal School, she returned 
to Ackworth as a Teacher, and entered upon the 
charge of the junior classes, consisting of about 
half the whole school. 

Notwithstanding the excellent testimonials 
to her character and qualifications which she 
brought from the Borough Road, it was not 
Without some misgivings that those who remem- 
bered her as a school girl, received her again in 
her new character ; but most comforting and en- 
couraging was it to witness the decided change 
which marked her whole demeanor. Entering 


When herself a teacher in | 
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on her work with the natural energy of her char- 
acter, it was manifest that a fresh spring of ac- 

tion influenced her: though still with many a 
conflict, and at times with faltering steps, as 
her natural propensities struggled powerfully 
for the mastery, she diligently pursue d her course 
of daily duty, and, as we believe, in the Divine 
fear, endeavored to discharge her serious re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was instructive to those who knew her in 
childhood, to observe the hasty risings of temper 
cheeked, the strong will reluctantly bending 
| under a higher influence, the disposition to self- 
aggrandisement, not without a struggle, yielding 
to the wishes of others. 

Far from saying there was not an occasional 
lapse, we nevertheless believe she could with 
much sincerity have adopted the words of the 
Apostle, “‘ not as having attained, neither being 
already perfect, yet I press forward, if that [ 
may apprehend that, for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.” 

In the early part of the winter of 1853, she 
took a severe cold, which seizing on the lungs, 
excited into action a constitutional tendency to 
consumption. 

In the First month of 1854, the Committee of 
the School, with a view to relieve her from care, 
and to afford the opportunity of trying the effect 
|of change, granted leave of absence for three 
months. Accepting the invitation of a near re- 
lative resident in Surrey, she remained his guest 
till her death, being cared for by him during 
many months of illness with almost fraternal 
tenderness and love. 

Finding her disorder steadily progressive, and 
that there was no prospect of her being able to 
| resume her duties at Ackworth, she sent in her 
resignation to the next Committee, which, in 
accepting it, recorded its sense of the faithfulness 
and value of her services. 

She was preserved, during her protracted de- 
cline, in great patience, and was enabled to look 
calmly forward in humble hope, saying, she had 
no dread of death, she believed she should be 
supported through the conflict. She remarked 
there were mysteries in religion she did not 
understand, and therefore she left them, but 
that it was the prayer of her heart that she might 
love God above all, laying peculiar emphasis on 
love. 

When the progress of the disease convinced 
her there could be little expectation of any other 
than a fatal termination, she desired to know the 
opinion of her friends, saying it would be no dis- 
appointment to her which ever way her illness 
terminated. On being informed there was no 
human probability of her recovery, she received 
the intelligence in silence and great calmness, 
turning her face on her pillow, and appearing 
for a time withdrawn from all temporal things. 

Her natural affections, like all her emotional 
feelings, were very strong, and the prospect. of 
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the water of life, and purify my polluted soul 
with the holy fire of thine infinite love ; that | 
may live in thee and walk in the living way of 
truth, love, peace, joy, righteousness, holiness, 
temperance and patience, so long as thou art 
pleased to continue me in this garden of labor. 
And be my strength, O my righteousness ! that 
I go not astray from thy paths through the 
frailty of this earthly tabernacle; but give me 
daily the bread of life, which thou freely holdest 
forth to the hungry all the day long. And in- 
asmuch as none can eat of this bread, but those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, give 
me a fervent desire, OQ my Salvation! and a 
saving faith, a living faith, to lay hold on thy 
most certain promise; that I may be made 
partaker of the glory that is laid up for thy 
servants in thine everlasting habitations.” 

The national way of public worship he now 
entirely declined. But having occasionally at- 
tended the preaching of some of the most cele- 
brated dissenting ministers, who seened to have 


modes of worship, a question arose with him, 
whether it had not been his own fault that he 


had not enjoyed the presence of the Lord among | 


them, as he had done through grace since ke 
had “ been visited by the Lord and drawn into 
retirement by the comforts of His secret 
presence.” 

He therefore determined again to attend, and 
chose a place where there was ‘‘less pomp and 
show and noise” than at the Cathedral. “ Being 
seated there,” he says, “‘my mind retired inward 
to wait upon the Lord, as he himself had taught 
me; the Lord would not own that worship by 
His sensible presence, though in himself omni- 
present, nor me in that place; but my mind 
became filled with darkness, and overwhelmed 
with trouble to so great a degree that I could 
hardly stay till the time was over. But lest I 
should do a thing which might be thought in- 
decent, I continued to the end, and returned to 
my chamber in trouble, and I went not among 
them any more. Though I thus declined all 
outward worship, or that which was called so, 
determining to follow the Lord wheresoever it 
might please him to lead me; yet I found 
universal love, good will and compassion in my 
mind to all sorts of people, whether Protestants 
of different denominations, Romans, Jews, Turks 
or Heathens. But I observed their several 
religions, or what they accounted so, every man 
for himself, to be mostly the effect of education, 
tradition or chance. For he who is born and 
educated among the Protestants of any sect 
respectively is such; he who is born and edu- 
cated among the Romans is a Roman; and so 
of all the rest, till by accident or interest they 
change from form to form, or sometimes, though 
rarely, through the inward convictions of the 
Holy Spirit of God, they obtain a right under- 
standing and worship him in truth Therefore 


I stood still and waited for the further leadings 
of the Lord and the evidence of his presence 
what to do or where to abide.”’ 

“Thus the world in general appearing to me 
dead with respect to the true knowledge of God, 
notwithstanding the truth of some notions they 
held in relation to matters of fact and literal 
interpretation, I did not then see that the Lord 
God had any collective body of people at that 
day who truly worshipped him according to his 
own institutions ; or that any one on earth knew 
some things, which the true and living God had 
been pleased of his own ‘free grace, and which 
I could neither ask nor think of, to communicate 
unto me; though I found, in due time, I had 
been in this point mistaken as the prophet of 
old, who thought he had been alone and all 
Israel departed from the Lord.” 

The tolerant spirit of true Christianity grow- 
ing in the heart of Thomas Story thus brought 
forth its legitimate fruit, love to God and love 


| to man, and “as the life of the Son of God 
sincerity and good intentions in their respective | 


prevailed in him, he became more and more in- 
nocent, humble, loving, and charitable to the 
poor; giving to them money according to his 
ability, without ostentation or expectation of 
reward.” 

[To be continued.] 


Account of Soputa Livserrer, of Ackworth, 
who died 9th mo. 25th, 1854, aged 29 years. 


Were it the object of these brief memorials to 
exalt our fellow creatures, we should willingly 
cast into the shade all those exhibitions of char- 
acter which testify to the humiliating truth, 
that the natural man is “corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts ;”” but as they are designed to 
instruct the living, by the experience of those 
who are removed from this stage of existence 
before them ; to magnify the grace which is all- 
sufficient for our various spiritual needs, and to 
shew what we are by nature, and what we may 
be through the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit of our God, we think it no disparagement 
of the Christian worth of departed friends, to 
acknowledge, not only the general truth that 
“the heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked,” but also that they themselves 
had been practical illustrations of it. 

It is with feelings like these that we have con- 
templated the character of this dear young wo- 
man, and here introducea brief notice of her re- 
ligious course. 

She was left an orphan at quite an early age, 
and was thus deprived of the unspeakable bles- 
sing of pious parental care. Possessing a high 
spirit, combined with a strong will, her passions 
when a girl were but little restrained, and her 
childhood gave small promise of that Christian 
character, which her latter years exhibited. 

Before she was nine years old, she was sent to 
Ackworth school, and during the five years of 
her continuance there, many were the anxieties 
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which the impetuosity of her temper, and the 
waywardness of her general conduct occasioned 
to those who had the care of her, yet even then, 
when Sophia was “ good,”’ there was something 
very loveable and interesting about her. 

It may afford encouragement to the Christian 
teacher in his or her arduous service, to sow the 
good seed “‘ beside a// waters,”’ and to persevere 
under the most unpromising circumstances, to 
know that the subject of this notice often grate- 
fully recurred to the care and counsel bestowed 
upon her at Ackworth, regarding them as 
amongst the chief means in the Divine hand of 
bringing her in after years to a sense of her lost 
state asasioner. When herself a teacher in 
that Institution, she would often cheer on her 
colleagues under the discouragements they met 
with, by a reference to the benefits she had de- 
rived from the earnest labors of those placed 
over her when a school girl. She attached great 
importance to the collective evening readings, 
from the remembrance of the seasons of profit 
they had been at times to her. 

Afterleaving school, she was frequently placed 
in situations of much exposure and temptation, 
through which an unseen hand mercifully pre- 
served her ; but it was also her privilege to hold 
situations iam one or two families of Friends, 
where the mistresses were religiously concerned 
to watch over their households with Christian 


care, to mark the developement of character, and | 


to exercise over them a firm but kind control. 
To these dear friends, Sophia felt herself deeply 
indebted, and regarded them with an almost 
reverential love. 

We know too little of the secret but progres- 
sive work of that leaven of the kingdom which 
we believe was at this critical period of her life 
hidden in her heart, to attempt any detail of her 
spiritual experiences. It was, however, quite 
evident that there was a long, sore, and often 
seemingly unequal struggle between the corrup- 
tions ot her nature, and the grace which was 
opposing them ; illustrating the truth of the 
Apostle’s words, “ the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other;”’ yet the gra- 
dual but steady improvement in her external con- 
duct and deportment bore unequivocal testimony 
to the work that was going on within. 

In 1849, after some preparatory training in 
the Borough Road Normal School, she returned 
to Ackworth as a Teacher, and entered upon the 
charge of the junior classes, consisting of about 
half the whole school. 

Notwithstanding the excellent testimonials 
to her character and qualifications which she 
brought from the Borough Road, it was not 
Without some misgivings that those who remem- 
bered her as a school girl, received her again in 
her new character ; but most comforting and en- 
couraging was it to witness the decided change 
which marked her whole demeanor. Entering 





on her work with the natural energy of her char- 
acter, it was manifest that a fresh spring of ac- 
tion influenced her: though still with many a 
conflict, and at times with faltering steps, as 
her natural propensities struggled powerfully 
for the mastery, she diligently pursued her course 


| of daily duty, and, as we believe, in the Divine 


fear, endeavored to discharge her serious re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was instructive to those who knew her in 
childhood, to observe the hasty risings of temper 
cheeked, the strong will reluctantly bending 
under a higher influence, the disposition to self- 
aggrandisement, not without a struggle, yielding 
to the wishes of others. 

Far from saying there was not an occasional 
lapse, we nevertheless believe she could with 
much sincerity have adopted the words of the 
Apostle, “ not as having attained, neither being 
already perfect, yet 1 press forward, if that [ 
may apprehend that, for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.” 

In the early part of the winter of 18535, she 
took a severe cold, which seizing on the lungs, 
excited into action a constitutional tendency to 
consumption. ; 

In the First month of 1854, the Committee of 
the School, with a view to relieve her from care, 
and to afford the opportunity of trying the effect 
of change, granted leave of absence for three 
months. Accepting the invitation of a near re- 
lative resident in Surrey, she remained his guest 
till her death, being cared for by him during 
many months of illness with almost fraternal 
tenderness and love. 

Finding her disorder steadily progressive, and 
that there was no prospect of her being able to 


| resume her duties at Ackworth, she sent in her 


resignation to the next Committee, which, in 
accepting it, recorded its sense of the faithfulness 
and value of her services. 

She was preserved, during her protracted de- 
cline, in great patience, and was enabled to look 
calmly forward in humble hope, saying, she had 
no dread of death, she believed she should be 
supported through the conflict. She remarked 
there were mysteries in religion she did not 
understand, and therefore she left them, but 
that it was the prayer of her heart that she might 
love God above all, laying peculiar emphasis oa 
love. 

When the progress of the disease convinced 
her there could be little expectation of any other 
than a fatal termination, she desired to know the 
opinion of her friends, saying it would be no dis- 
appointment to her which ever way her illness 
terminated. On being informed there was no 
human probability of her recovery, she received 
the intelligence in silence and great calmness, 
turning her face on her pillow, and appearing 
for a time withdrawn from all temporal things. 

Her natural affections, like all her emotional 
feelings, were very strong, and the prospect of 
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In the night she remarked, ‘“ Some people 
have so much revealed to them on their dying 


parting from those she held dear on earth was 
trying to her. As she daily employed herself 


by arranging her little affairs, examining her 
letters, and disposing of various articles for her 
friends, she would remark, “Oh! one does feel 
these things;” yet when nature was thus proved, 


beds, but I seem to know nothing, I am such a 
child.” 

She then referred to her love of the praise of 
men, and said, that though she believed she 


she was often favored to settle into a sweet and | went to Ackworth in a right spirit, not relying 
holy calm, and her countenance would resume | on her own strength, but simply on the Lord, 
a remarkably heavenly aspect. On one occasion, | yet when there, she had not acknowledged the 
after a trying day, she woke her sister in the | source of her strength as she ought to have done ; 
night, saying she thought she would like to wit- | and that even in her earnest endeavors to in- 
ness the calm she was enjoying. On another | struct the children in the knowledge of the Holy 
occasion she remarked that the words, “It is I,” | Scriptures, she feared her motives had not been 
had often been with her during the night to her | pure. 

great comfort. Still she had her conflicts and She mourned over herself, that during much 
provings, and the enemy of her soul was at times | of her illness there had been so little ability to 
permitted to buffet her. In one of these low|seek after good, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! the 
seasons she said, “I do not know that 1 have | wickedness, the wickedness, to leave it till so 
any hope;” yet derived comfort from that pas- | late.” 

sage being quoted—“ Him that walketh in dark-| The experience of the Psalmist was her’s dur- 
ness and bath no light, let him trust in the name | ing this time of deep conflict. ‘In the day of 
of the Lord, and stay upon his God,” and was | my trouble I sought the Lord ; my sore ran in the 
encouraged by the assurance that her friends | night and ceased not, my soul refused to be com- 
were fervent in their prayers on her behalf. | forted. I remembered God, and was troubled ; 
Helpful as the sympathy, and prayers, and re-| I complained,and my spirit was overwhelmed.” 
ligious visits of Friends were to her, she was | She dwelt much on her unworthiness, her great 
herself earnestly concerned to plead at the throne | unworthiness, her past sins and unfaithfulnesses 
of grace for pardon and acceptance through Jesus | were brought cruelly before her by the enemy 


Christ. “If I could but feel accepted, I should 
like to go directly ;”’ and He who never said to 
the wrestling seed, ‘‘ Seek ye me in vain,” was 
pleased in his own time to satisfy the pantings 
of her soul, and to assure her that her sins were 
blotted out for His name’s sake. 
the close of the Seventh month that she told her 
sister she had this precious sense granted to her, 
that the language seemed addressed to her in 
the night, “‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” -that 
she felt so happy, only she did not know how to 
believe it, it seemed too good, she felt so wicked, 
yet she added, “I hope I am not deceiving my- 
self, but [ feel so peaceful, I seem to have done 
asking for pardon.” 

In the early part of the Ninth month, the dear 
invalid was repeatedly tried with the fear of the 
death struggle, but it was not permitted to last 
long, and when it had passed away, she said, 
with a countenance beaming with joy, “ I think 
I can now realize my happiness to consist in be- 
holding my God and Saviour; that will be my 
great happiness.” It was on the same day, 9mo. 
12th, that she senta message of ‘‘very dear love” 
to her beloved brother Thomas, then on a return 
voyage from Australia, saying, ‘“ Wilt thou tell 
him that although I much wish to behold him 
once more, yet I feel more happy in yielding 
myself into the hands of my Almighty Father, 
than I could be in lingering on even to see him.” 

9mo. 17th. The enemy of her soul was per- 
mitted sorely to buffet her with doubts and fears, 
and she earnestly entreated her cousin to pray 
for her, saying, “If after all I should be shut 
out ! I could not bear to be shut out from God.”’ 


It was towards | 


This dark cloud was not suffered to last long. 


of her soul, as though they had not been par- 
doned. When reminded of the language which 
she had felt addressed to. her, “‘ thy sins are for- 
given thee,” she said, “It passed through my 
| mind, | only thought so.” “When I was at 
Ackworth, t think I loved my Saviour, and very 
much admired his character; but, Oh! it was 
too much asa man.” But on being reminded 
that if He were not God, we could not trust in 
Him to forgive sins, she exclaimed, ‘Oh! yes, 
and a Saviour God!” 

Though thus inwardly tossed, the beloved suf- 
ferer appeared remarkably chastened under the 
permitted trial, grateful for every alleviation of 
her bodily pains, and patiently enduring all, 
“* because,” she said, “ it is laid upon me.” 


The following day she said to her sister, “1 
have been so comforted, thou canst not think 
how much, and since I have been in a kind of 
rapture.” From this time she was enabled, 
with little interruption, calmly to repose her 
soul on the mercy of her Redeemer. Early in 
the morning of the 22d, Sophia appeared to be 
sinking, and sent for her cousin. After thank- 
ing him for all his kindness, and sending various 
messages of love to her friends, she added, “ All 
fear of death istaken away.” Her end was not, 
however, quite so near as she apprehended. She 
revived again, and with some fluctuations, con- 
tinued until the morving of the 25th, when, on 
her cousin entering the room, she said, “It 
will not be long, an angel has been with me in 
the night.” Her sufferings considerably in- 
creased for a short time, during which she 
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earnestly prayed, “Oh! Almighty God, take me 
quickly,” and soon afterwards her redeemed 
spirit was gently released from its suffering tene- 
ment, and she was permitted to enter, as we 
reverently believe, into the “joy of her Lord.” 

The following testimony of her kind and as- 
siduous medical attendant, contained in a letter 
to her brother, is much to the purpose, and may 
suitably conclude this brief memorial of our be- 
loved young friend. ‘I have not any account 
to render to you for my services, and | have felt 
that they were more than recompensed by the 
opportunity afforded to me of learning how to 
die in cheerful hope under the shadow of the 
Cross, and in joyful trust in our Redeemer.” — 
Annual Monitor. 


The Two Records; the Mosaic and the Geolo- 
gical—A Lecture in Exeter Hall, London, 
by Hue MILiEr. 

(Continued from page 606.) 

What, then, is the scheme of reconciliation 
which | would venture to propound ? 

Let me first remark, in reply, that I come 
before you this evening, not as a philologist, but 
simply as a student of geological fact, who, 
believing his Bible, believes also, that though 
theologians have at various times striven hard 
to ple dge it to false seience, geographical, astro- 
nomical, and geological, it has been pledged by 
its Divine Author to no falsehood whatever. I 
occupy exactly the position now, with respect 
to geology, that the mere Christian geographer 
would have occupied with respect to geography 
in the days of those doctors of Salamanca, who 
deemed it unscriptural to hold with Columbus 
that the world is round—not flat ; or exactly the 
position which the mere Christian astromoner 
would have occupied, with respect to astronomy, 
in the days of that Francis Turretin, who 
deemed it unscriptural to hold with Newton and 
Galileo, that it is the earth which moves in the 
heavens, and the sun which stands still. The 
mere geographer or astromoner might have been 


wholly unable to discuss with Turretin or the | 
doctors the niceties of Chaldaic punctuation, or | 


the various meanings of the Hebrew verbs. But 
this much, notwithstanding, he would be per- 
fectly qualified to say :—However great your 


skill as linguists, your reading of what you term | 
the scriptural geography or scriptural astronomy 


must of necessity be a false reading, seeing that 
it commits Scripture to what, in my character 
as a geographer or astromoner, I know to be a 
monstrously false geography or astronomy. 
mising, then, that I make no pretensions to even 
the slightest skill in philology, | remark, fur- 
ther, that it has been held by accomplished 
philologists, that the days of the Mosaic creation 
may be regarded, 
genius of the Hebrew language, as successive 
periods of great extent. And, certainly, in 
looking at my English Bible, I find that the 


Pre- | 


without doing violence to the | 





portion of time spoken of in the first chapter of 
Genesis as siz days, is spoken of in the second 
chapter as one day. True, there are other 
philologers, such as the late Professor Moses 
Stuart, who take a different view; but then I 
find this same Professor Stuart striving hard 
to make the phraseology of Moses “fix the 
antiquity of the globe ;”’—and so, as a mere 
geologist I reject his philology, on exactly the 
same principle on which the mere geographer 
would reject, and be justified in rejecting, the 
philology of the doctors of Salamanca, or on 
which the mere astronomer would reject, and be 
justified in rejecting, the philology of Turretin 
and the old Franciscans. I would, in any such 
case, at once, and without hesitation, cut the 
philological knot, by determining that that 
philology cannot be sound which would commit 
the Scriptures to a science that eannot be true. 
Waiving, however, the question as a philological 
one, and simply holding with Cuvier, Parkinson, 
and Silliman, that each of the six days of the 
Mosaic narrative in the first chapter were what 
is assuredly meant by the day referred to in the 
second—not natural days, but lengthened periods 
—lI find myself called on, as a geologist, to ac- 
count for but three of the six. Of the period 
during which light was created—of the period 
during which a firmament was made to separate 
the waters from the waters—or of the period 
during which the two great lights of the earth, 
with the other heavenly bodies, became visible 
from the earth's surface, we need expect to find 
no record in the rocks. Let me, however, pause 
for a moment, to remark the peculiar character 
of the language in which we are first introduced 
in the Mosaic narrative to the heavenly bodies 
—sun, moon, and stars. The moon, though 
absolutely one of the smallest lights of our 
system, is described as secondary and subordi- 
nate to only its greatest light, the sun. It is the 
apparent, then, not the actual, which we find in 
the passage—what seemed to be, not what was ; 
and as it was merely what appeared to be great- 
est that was described as greatest, on what 
grounds are we to hold that it may not also have 
been what appeared at the time to be made that 
has been described as made? The sun, moon, 
and stars, may have been created long before, 
though it was not until this fourth period of 
creation that they became visible from the earth’s 
surface. 
r| The geologist, in his attempts to collate the 
Divine with the geologic record, has, I repeat, 
only three of the six periods of creation to ac- 
count for—the period of plants, the period of 
great sea-monsters and creeping things, and the 
period of cattle and beasts of the earth. He is 
called on to question his systems and formations 
regarding the remains of these three great 
periods, and of these only. And the question 
once fairly stated, what, I ask, is the reply? 
All geologists agree in holding that the vast 
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geological scale naturally divides into three 
great parts. There are many lesser divisions— 
divisions into systems, formations, deposits, 
beds, strata;—but the master divisions, in 
each of which we find a type of life so unlike 
that of the others, that even the unpractised 
eye can detect the difference, are simply three, 
the Secondary, or middle fossiliferous division ; 
—the Palwozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division ; 
and the Tertiary, or latest fossiliferous division. 
In the first, or Palseozoic division, we find 
corals, crustaceans, molluscs, fishes, and in its 
later formations, a few reptiles. But none of 
of these classes of organism give its leading 
character to the Paleeozoic,—they do not con- 
stitute its prominent feature, or render it more 
remarkable as a scene of life than any of the 
divisions which followed. That which chiefly 
distinguished the Paleozoic from the Second- 
ary and Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora 
It was emphatically the period of plants, —*“ of 
herbs yielding seed after their kind.” In no 
other age did the world ever witness such a 
flora ;—-the youth of the earth was peculiarly a 
green and umbrageous youth—a youth of dusk 
and tangled forests—of huge pines and stately 
araucarias—of the reed-like calamite—the tall 
tree-fern—the sculptured sigillaria--and the 
hirsute lepidodendron. Wherever dry land, or 
shallow lake, or running stream appeared, from 
where Melville Island now spreads out its ice- 
wastes, under the star of the Pole, to where the 
arid plains of Australia lie solitary, beneath the 
bright cross of the south, a rank luxuriant 
herbage cumbered every foot-breadth of the dank 
and steaming soil ; and even to distant planets 
our earth must have shone through thé en- 
veloping cloud with a green and delicate ray. 
Of this extraordinary age of plants, we have 
our cheerful remembrancers and witnesses in 
the flames that roar in our chimneys when we 
pile up the winter fire,—in the brilliant gas that 
now casts its light on this great assemblage, and 
that brightens up the streets and lanes of this 
vast city,—in the glowing furnaces that smelt 
our metals, and give moving power to our pon- 
derous engines,—in the long dusky trains that, 
with shriek and snort, speed dart-like athwart 
our landscapes,—and in the great cloud-en- 
veloped vessels that darken the lower reaches 
of your noble river, and rush in foam over ocean 
and sea. The geological evidence is so com- 
plete as to be patent to all, that the first great 
period of organized being was, as described in 
the Mosiac record, peculiarly a period of herbs 
and trees, “ yielding seed after their kind.” 
The middle great period of the geologist— 
that of the Secondary division—possessed, like 
the earlier one, its herbs and plants, but they 
were of a greatly less luxuriant and conspicuous 
character than their predecessors, and no longer 
formed the prominent trait or feature of the 
creation to which they belonged. The period 
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had also its corals, its crustaceans, its molluses, 
its fishes, and, in some one or two exceptional 
instances, its dwarf mammals. But the grand 
existences of the age, the existences in which it 
excelled every other creation, earlier or later, 
were its huge creeping things—its enormous 
monsters of the dee ‘p,—and, as shown by the im- 
pressions of their footprints stamped upon the 
rocks, its gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the 
age of the egg-bearing animals, winged and 
wingless, Its wonderful whales, not, however, 
as now, of the mammalian, but of the reptilian 
class,—ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, and cetiosaurs, 
must have tempested the deep; its creeping 
lizards and crocrodiles, such as the teleosaurus, 
megalosaurus, and iguanodo n,—creatures, some 
of which more than rivalled the exis sting e le phant 
in height, and greatly more than rivalled him in 
bulk, must have crowded the plains, or haunted 
by myriads the rivers of the period; and we 
know that the footprints, of at least one of its 
many birds, are fully twice the size of those 
made by any horse or camel. We are thus pre- 
pared to demonstrate, that the second period of 
the geologist was peculiarly and characteristically 
a period of whale like reptiles of the sea, of 
enormous creeping reptiles of the land, and of 
numerous birds—some of them of gigantic size ; 
and in meet accordance with the fact, we find 
that the second Mosaic period with which the 
geologist is called on to deal was a period in 
which God created the fowl that flyeth above 
the earth, with moving [or creeping | creatures, 
both in the waters and on the land, and what 
our translation renders great whales, but what I 
find rendered in the margin great sea-monsters 
The Tertiary period had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to have been 
no more conspicuous than that of the present 
time; its reptiles occupy a very subordinate 
place ; but its beasts of the field were by far the 
most ‘wonderfully developed, both in size and 
numbers, that ever appeared upon earth. Its 
mammoths and its mastodons, it rhinoceroses 
and its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium 
and colossal megatherium, greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the hugest mammals of the 
| present time, and | vastly exceeded them in num- 
ber. The remains of one of its elephants, 
Elephas primiyenius, are so abundant amid the 
frozen wastes of Siberia, that what have not been 
inappropriately termed “ivory quarries’? have 
been wrought among their bones for more than 
a hundred years. Even in our own country, of 
which, as I have already shown, this elephant 
was for long ages a ‘native, so abundant are the 


skeletons and tusks, that there is scarcely a 
local museum in the kingdom that has not its 
specimens dug out of the Pleistocene deposits 


of the neighborhood. And with this ancient 
elephant there were meetly associated in Britain, 
as on the Northern Continents generally all 
round the globe, many other mammals of cor 
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responding magnitude. “ Giend, indeed,” says our > meabenel prosperity and strength, ender the 
an Knglish naturalist, “was the fauna of the propitious smiles of Heaven, would be greatly 
British Islands in those early days. ‘Tigers as increased, our existence maintained, as we 
large again as the biggest Asiatic species,| would reasonably hope, and not crumble in 
lurked in the ancient thickets ; elephants of | pieces in a day of trial. “ Righteousness exalt- 
nearly twice the bulk of the largest individuals | eth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
that now exist in Africa or Ceylon, roamed in | Practical Christianity, which chiefly, founded 
herds; at least two species of rhinoceros forced | on the love of God, judgment, mercy and faith, 
their way through the primeval forests ; and | producing the excellent fruits of the spirit would 
the lakes and rivers were tenanted by hippopo- | lengthen and perpetuate our tranquillity. 
tami as bulky, and with as great tusks, as those| John Wesle “y says, “ ‘ Liberty is the right of 
of Africa.” The massive cave-bear, and large | every human creature.” “ Let none serve you 
cave-hyena, belonged to the same formidable | but by his own act or deed,—by his own volun- 
group, with at least two species of great oxen, | tary choice.” 
with a horse of smaller size, and an elk that Another author says, “Slavery takes away 
stood ten feet four inches in height. Truly, | the key of knowledge, withhol Is the holy serip- 
this Tertiary age—this third and last of the | tures, crushes the intellect of God’s intelligent 
great geologic periods—was peculiarly the age of | creatures, exposes to insult without protection, 
great “‘ beasts of the earth after their kind, and | separates husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
of cattle after their kind.” dren, places all the religious privileges and 
[To be cominued. J domestic enjoyments of millions of our fellow 
men beyond their control, at the disposal of 
their masters, and often compels to labors and 
hardships which are inhumanly wasting to health 
and life.” 
editor for publication, if approved, in Friends’ Slavery i is sinful, and ought, in the spirit of 
Review. As it evidently appears to have been meekness and on Christian principles, to be put 
down; every Christian, and especially every 
Christian Minister, should raise his voice against 
: : ; , it. How can it be said that they have kept back 
removal of this great and growing evil, we give nothing that would be profitable to their hearers, 
it a place in our periodical, though it possesses | have not shunned to declare unto them all the 
but little claim to the character of originality. counsel of God, whilst they give countenance to 
., | this enormous evil? Can they so availingly 
preach repentance towards God and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whilst his precepts, which 
The subject of Negro Slavery in our country, | tend to justice, love and mercy are not duly re- 
and of their being emancipated, taken together, | garded? Is not to relieve the oppressed amongst 
form a consideration of vast importance, and in| the fruits of repentance? and has not God com- 
which the nation is deeply involved. The effect | manded men every where to repent and obey 
of slavery is so incorporated into our institutions, | the gospel? Are not Christian Ministers con- 
and into the very existence of our political regu- | strained to declare against the evil of slavery as 
lations, and so influences the sentiments and | forbidden by the divine law, 'to wit: ‘Thou 
manners of the people, as well as their interests | shalt not covet,” and is it not excluded with force 
and prejudices, that I sometimes fear it will not and majestic brevity i in the very comprehensive 
be eradicated without rending our beloved | | precept which our Lord commanded his follow- 
country into pieces; ; yet I am willing our voice| ers to observe, viz: ‘Therefore all things 
should be raised to lay before our brethren, | whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
professing Christianity, the great enormity of | | you, do ye even so unto them, for this is the law 
the evil, and that the only effectual reme dy | and the prophets?” The law of C hrist should 
would be, to do justly, love mercy—to b reak | be earnestly and effe ctually pleaded by all those 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free. |who take his name upon them, and more es- 
We cannot but feel love towards all men as pecially by those who are set apart for the 
brethren, and especially those of our own nation, perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
under the same Government, professing faith ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. 
also in the same Lord Jesus Christ, and looking This duty the voice and the spirit of the heaven- 
towards the same blessed hop €; we cannot but ly Shepherd would surely lead into, if they have 
feel solicitous that these would obe y the precepts entere | upon the sacre d charge as they it 
of our blessed Lord, to “do unto others as they must give account; but if they have ceased to 
would others should do unto them,” feeling eon- warn every man of this national evil, they 
fident also that the blessing of Heaven would doubtless, I think, fall short of an essential part 
be poured forth upon us, if we undeviatingly | of their very responsible duty, an ; whether they 
would adopt and put in practice such a course, will stand acquitted in the day of righteous re- 


The following letter, which is stated to have 
been written in 1837, was transmitted to the 


written in a Christian spirit, with a view to pro- 
mote the exertion of peaceable means for the 


The name of the writer was not furnished to the 
editor. E. L. 
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tribution, demands their serious consideration. | 
“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked, such as 

thou sowest, thou shalt reap; if thou sow to the 

flesh, thou shalt of the flesh reap corruption ; 

but if thou sow to the spirit, thou shalt of the 

spirit reap life eyerlasting.” It does seem to 
demand our serious attention in regard to the 

slaves not being taught even to read the Bible; 

it appears like doing in effect that which we 
justly censure and condemn in Papists. The 
consignment of this part of our fellow men to 
degrading mental darkness, as well as personal 

enslavement, appears like a species of dealing in 
the merchandise of slaves and the souls of men, 
and it is not sanctified because it is practised by 
professors of the Christian religion. 

It is not only sinful to exact labor of human 
beings, which is wasting to health and life, but 
it is also sinful to receive the fruits of their 
labor without pay ; it is unjust in the extreme, 
it is treating them not as fellow beings, but as 
brutes, not as creatures endowed with reasonable 
minds, which breathe after emancipation and 
enjoyment of happiness, but as dumb animals. 
The treatment has a direct tendency to depress | 
them, and destroy the energy of their minds, it 
paralyzes all enquiry after mental improvement, 
as well as cuts off the privilege of that attain- 
ment ; it debases their morals, because they have 
no encouragement to pursuits of an ennobling 
character. 

I thankfully believe that many professed 
Ministers of Jesus Christ, with other private 
Christians in our nation, are laboring to prop- 
agate amongst their brethren correct views in 
regard to this momentous subject. These meet 
with much opposition and deep discouragement, 
but while they rely solely upon the love and 
mercy of God for support, and take to them the 
sword of his spirit, and thus open their mouths 
to plead the cause of thedumb, no weapon formed 
against them, shall prosper. Such would say, 
“Let nothing be done through strife or vain 
glory, but in lowliness would call upon their 
brethren, as fellow heirs of immortality, and for 
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the principles and effectually and thoroughly 


beginning the work. Thy friend, &c. 
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Tones AND GESTURES IN PREACHING.— 
The following advice is appended to the 
Queries for Meetings of Ministers and Elders, 
in the Book of Discipline of our Yearly Meet- 
ing: ‘It is earnestly and affectionately recom- 
mended, that ministers and elders watch over 
one another for good, to help those who are 
exercised in the ministry in the right line ; dis- 
couraging forward spirits that run into words 
without life and power; advising against affec- 
tation of tones and gestures, and every thing 
that would hurt their service ; yet encouraging 
the humble, careful traveller ; ‘ speaking a word 
in season to them that are weary.’”’ Though 
far from admitting, with the superficial Chester- 
field, that the manner is as important as the 
matter, even in the common affairs of life, yet 
it must be acknowledged that the manner, even 
in the solemn work of the ministry of the gos- 
pel, is too important to be overlooked or disre- 
garded. In every communication, the less there 
is to divert the attention of the hearers from 
the matter to any peculiarity of manner, the 
clearer and more permanent will the impression 
probably be. I remember reading, many years 
ago, some observations upon style, in which the 
author lays down the position that a perfect 
sentence must convey the meaning intended, so 
clearly, and apparently so naturally, that the 
reader would not be left to imagine that the ex- 


whom Christ died, to give their aid in removing | pressions used were any other than such as 


from our nation this foul blot, this deep and 
deadly sin. He would pray that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great Shepherd of the sheep, would, 





every body else would have employed on the 
same occasion. Every emotion of the mind, 


through the eternal Spirit, rend the cloud of | particularly when a strong one, appears, to some 
darkness which seems hovering over so many | extent, to prompt its peculiar tone and gesture ; 


minds touching this subject; and that God in 
his mercy would open a way for the abolition of 
slavery without violence; that he would so pre- 
side in the councils of our rulers, and the 
‘egislatures of our nation, as to open their eyes 





| but it is of particular importance that these in- 


dications should not be permitted to run into 
excess. Now, it is well known that Friends in 
the ministry, and valuable ones too, sometimes 





<o see, that judgment, mercy and truth, as well | fall, perhaps imperceptibly to themselves, into 
as sound policy, demand the abolition of slavery ; | habits of tone, gesture, or manner, which can- 
and if it cannot immediately be carried out into | . : . . 

: re : not fail to divert the attention of their hearers 
full effect, its principles can be recognized, and 


afterwards it can be effected insuch manner as|‘to™ the matter, however weighty and import- 
prudence and sound discretion would dictate ;| aut, to the manner. One habit, which some 
but no delay would be made in acknowledging ' years since was very prevalent among Friends, 
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was that of giving to their communications a 
singing tone. I once heard a female minister 
deliver a communication of considerable length, 
almost from beginning to end, in a tone as tune- 
ful and melodious as her voice could supply. 
Certainly sach a manner of delivery must di-| 
minish the weight and force of any religious 
communication. 


We sometimes hear a Friend in the ministry, 
and the practice is probably peculiar to our So- 
ciety, begin his communication in such a de- 
tached and broken manner—uttering, perhaps, 
one or two words at a time, with intervals be- 
tween successive words or sentences,—so long 
that the hearers are liable to forget the first before 
a second is pronounced. Itis true that that val- 
uable minister, John Woolman, in relating his 
own experience in the work of the ministry, in- 
forms us that he sometimes found a necessity 
laid upon him to rise and proceed with the 
matter before him, though that matter was 
furnished so slowly that he compares his situa- 
tion to one who was stepping from one stone to 
another, and who was often obliged, when he 
had taken one step, to look very carefully before 
he ventured to take another. This, however, 
appears to have been rather the exception than 
the rule, and from the tenor of his remarks we 
may fairly infer, that the steps to which he al- 
ludes were real ones, and not fragments of steps ; 
consisting, probably, of sentences, each convey- 
ing its own meaning, and not of detached words, 
scarcely intelligible from want of connection. 
At all events, we must believe that if our minis- 


ters wait till the exercise is sufficiently matured | 


in their own minds, before they rise to speak, 
it will be very seldom, if ever, that the matter 
will be furnished to them too slowly to consti- 
tute a connected discourse. On the other hand, 
we sometimes hear our ministering Friends, 


when warmed with their subject, giving vent to | 


their feelings on a key so vehement as nearly 
to drown their articulation in the abundance of 
sound. I once heard a zealous young man, 
while earnestly addressing an audience, run so 
far into this excess that it was almost impossible | 
to understand any thing he said. It did not 
appear that he labored under any peculiar dif. | 
ficulty in his powers of articulation ; his defec- 
tive expression being probably the result of a 
want of care on his part, and a want of proper 


advice from his friends in his early movements, 
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to preserve a natural and appropriate manner. 














The following anecdote, which I heard more 
than fifty years ago, from a valuable aged Friend, 
who had probably carried it in his memory from 
his youth, may perhaps not be destitute of in- 
struction: An old man, a minister in our So- 
ciety, had fallen into the offensive habit of 
giving utterance, at the end of almost every 
At 
one time, after being engaged in the ministry 
and indulging as usual in this awkward habit, 












































sentence, to a long, unmeaning expiration. 




















he found himself in company with a rough-hewn 
Virginian, who took occasion to thank him for 
the good sermon which he had preached to them 
that day; but who inquired, in conclusion, 
mingling with the inquiry a spice of profanity 
































to render it more pungent, what was the use of 
that long “ hah!’’ at the end of every sentence? 
This coarse piece of eldership, coming from the 
source it did, produced an effect which probably 
more polished admonition might have failed to 
accomplish. The old man was cured from that 
time, of this unpleasant appendage to his minis- 
try. This suggests the belief that habits inju- 
rious to the service of the ministry, might in 
every instance be rectified, provided the minds 
of the speakers were sufficiently impressed with 
























































the importance and necessity of their rectifica- 
tion. 

There was a time, now, it may be hoped, 
happily passed away, when reading, as taught 
or practised in the common schools of this 
‘country, was calculated to introduce unnatural 
and offensive habits of public speaking. Read- 
ing, particularly on a serious subject, was not 
unfrequently performed in a tone more nearly 
approaching to singing than to common delivery. 
Once, during the early portion of my life, while 
on a journey through the western country, I 
| took up my quarters for the night at a tavern, 
| where, in the evening, a paper, I think only a 
common aidvesticement respecting the sale of 
| property, was delivered to a young man to read 
| for the information of the company present. 
| This service was performed in a manner that 
| might have been mistaken for the enunciation 
|ofa psalm. ‘This was, no doubt, the manner in 
which he had been taught to read. 

As education has, within the last sixty years, 
been greatly advanced in most parts of our 
country, there is no doubt that the manner of } 
reading hus with it been also greatly improved. 4 
In this improvement, the inculcation of a natu- a 
ral manner, both as to key and tone, is not the 
least important part. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































These observations may be closed by the re- 
mark that the object, both of reading and speak- 
ing, whether on common or religious subjects, 
is to impress on the minds and understandings 
of the hearers, the sentiments of the speaker or 
writer. This purpose is most likely to be an- 
swered by deviating as little as possible from 
the tone and manner which nature dictates. 

E. L. 


Diep,—In Orange Co., Ind., on the 16th of 
Fourth month last, in the 44th year of his age, 
Benjamin M. Paritcuarp, a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Through his brief 
but severe illness he was much engaged in deep, 
fervent prayer, and spoke of his departure with 
calmness and resignation. He left a beloved wife 
and an interesting family of children, in full cone 
fidence that He who had ever been a Father of the 
fi therless and the widow’s Judge, would be with 
them and help them as they were faithful to Him. 
He acknowledged his own unworthiness, yet re- 
lied with humble trust upon the mercies of God, 
through Jesus Christ his Holy Redeemer. His loss 
to our religious Society—to his family and friends— 
is great; but they have the consoling belief that 
he has passed from works to rewards, and that 
their loss is his everlasting gain. 

——, On the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, Amy, 
wife of Eli Lindley, a member of the same meeting. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

The following communication has been re- 

ceived from a friend in New York : 
New York, 6 mo. 2, 1856. 

Our Yearly Meeting opened at the usual time 
on 6th day morning. The number in attendance 
is hardly so large as usual. The Ministers with 
minutes from other Yearly Meetings are as fol- 
lows : John L. Eddy, Jacob Heaton and Huldah 
H. Hoag from Indiana Y. M., Rebecca Upde- 
graff from Ohio Y. M., Ely B. Hayward from 
Baltimore, and John Meadow, Sybil Jones and 
Abigail Hanson from New England. After 
reading the reports from the Quarterly Meetings 
and the minutes of the above named Friends 
and their companions, the printed Epistle from 
London was read, and ordered to be printed for 
circulation among our members. The cor- 
respondence was then taken up, and the Epistles 
from London, Dublin, New England, Baltimore 
and North Carolina were read, after which, and 
the subject of the nomination of Friends for 
Clerk and Asst. Clerk had been confided to the 
Representatives, the meeting adjourned. Inthe 
afternoon, the Representatives reported they were 
united in proposing the names of Richard Car- 
penter and William Wood, for Clerk and As- 
sistant Clerk, which names having been sepa- 
rately considered, were united with, and those 
Friends appointed accordingly. The Epistles 
were then resumed. Those from Ohio and In- 
diana were read, and the Clerk, after stating 
that one epistle yet remained, concerning which 
he wou u ask the direction of the meeting, 
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recorded the acceptable reading of the others. 
He then informed the meeting there was an 
Epistle on the table from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and asked for the direction of the 
meeting in reference to it. A very general and 
prompt expression was given in favor of reading 
the epistle; only one Friend, I think, at first 
dissenting, but afterwards withdrawing his ob- 
jections and uniting with the judgment of the 
meeting. After the reading of the Epistle a 
considerable diversity of sentiment was at first 
manifested as to the course the meeting should 
pursue, but a fervent desire was evinced that no 
step be too hastily taken ; Friends expressed 
themselves with calmness and deliberation, and 
the final judgment of the meeting was to refer 
the subject to the solid consideration of a com- 
mittee, especially with the view to determine 
whether the Yearly Meeting had fully discharged 
its duty towards that of Philadelphia, or whether 
further affectionate labor were called for at its 
hands. A committee was accordingly appointed 
to report to a future sitting, and after the ap- 
pointment of a committee to essay replies to the 
Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings, and a 
committee to examine the accounts of the Treas- 
urer, the meeting adjourned to 7th day morning. 

Seventh day morning the meeting entered 
upon a consideration of the state of the society, 
as represented by the answer to the Queries, 
and proceeded as far as the third query and an- 
swer inclusive. The sitting was a solemn and 
very interesting one ; much labor being bestowed 
and weighty and pertinent counsel offered by 
the commissioned Ambassadors from distant 
parts. In the afternoon the remaining queries 
were answered, after which the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were laid before the 
meeting. The proceedings of that body proved 
to be very satisfactory to the Yearly Meeting.— 
At their last session the subject of slavery 
claimed their consideration. No way appeared 
to open for decided action, but the propriety of 
abstaining as far as practicable from the use of 
the productions of slavery was again commended 
to the solid consideration of Friends. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The first newspaper was issued monthly in 
MS. form, in the republic of Venice, and was 
called the Gazetta, probably from a farthing 
coin peculiar to Venice, and which was the com- 
mon price at which it wassold. Thirty volumes 
of it are still preserved in a library at Florence. 

It was long supposed that the first newspaper 
published in England was at the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada, but it has been discovered 
that the copies of that bearing the imprint of 
1538, in the British Museum, were forgeries. 
There was no doubt that the puny ancestor of 
the myriads of broad sheets was not published 


\in London till 1622,—150 years after the art of 


printing had been discovered ; and it was nearly 
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100 years more, before a daily paper was ven- 
tured upon. Periodical papers seem first to have 
been used by the English during the times of the | 
Commonwealth, and were then called “ weekly 
news-books.’’ Some had most whimsical titles. 
The first newspaper printed in North America 
was printed in Boston,in 1690. Only one copy 
of that paper was known to be in existence. It 
was deposited in the State Paper Office in Lon- 
don, = was about the size of an ordinary sheet 
of letter-paper. It was stopped by the govern- 
ment. The Boston News-Letter was the first 
regular paper. It was first issued in 1704, and 
was printed by John Allen, in Pudding Lane. 
The contents of some of the early numbers were 
very peculiar. It had a speech of Queen Anne 
to Parliament, delivered 120 days pre viously, 
and this was the latest news from England. In 
one of the early numbers there was an announce- 
ment that by order of the Postmaster-General of | 
North America, the post between Boston and } 
New York sets out once a fortnight. Negro 
men, women, and children were advertised to 
a call was made“upon a woman 
who had stolen a piece of fine lace worth 14s. a 
yard, and upon another who had conveyed a 
piece of fine calico under her riding hood, to 
return the same or be exposed in the newspapers. 
This pioneer paper was published for 74 years; 
it was the le iding Tory paper, prior to the Revo- 
lution. The Boston Gazette was the organ of | 
the patriots, and was issued at Watertown. At 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
there were 37 newsp: apers in the United States. 
Of this number, only eight were committed to 
the British Government, but five others were 
brought over. The oldest existing paper in 
Massachusetts was the Worcester Spy, first pub- 
lished in this city during 1770, but removed to 
the western part of the State on the occupation 
of Boston by the British troops. Our country, 
although the youngest in the world, outstrips 
the number of publications and 
1.— Publishers’ Circular. 
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all others in 
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For Friends’ Review. 
I'TLEMENTS OF FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
No. 5. 
White Water Monthly Meeting. 

In the early part of the year 1815, nine years | 
after the first a lement at White Water, and 
six years after the establishment of the Monthly 
Meeting, it was composed of the following sub- 
ordinate me¢ tings, viz.: White W ater, West | 
Grove, Silver Creek, Middle-Fork, Elkhorn and 
Chester, and contained 165 families, number- 
ing probably 8U0 or 900 members; in addition 
to which there had been set off from it three 








Monthly Meetings, viz.: Lick Creek, Blue River 
and New Garden. The meetings which remained 
attached to White Water were all wi ith hin eight 
miles of its meeting house, exe pts r Creek. | 
Four or five recommended ministers “4 longed ! 


| . ? 
nately for awhile; 
4 
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to the Monthly Me eting at this time, all of 
whom were frequently engaged, as appears, in 
the exercise of their gifts at home, and in reli- 
gious service abroad. Receiving certificates of 
removal, visiting, indulging and establishing 
mectings, attending to marriages of its members, 
liberating ministers for religious services, treat- 
ing with and disowning delinquent members, and 
other business usual in such meetings, appears 
to have fully occupied the Monthly Meeting. 
Although the coming together, in so short a 
time, of so large a number of Friends, from dif- 
ferent meetings, and the consequent introdue- 
tion, with them, of various views and practices, 


| was unfavorable to unity, and no doubt did, to 


some extent, ope rate against the harmony of the 


| meeting, it was, notwithstanding, prese ved in a 


good de gree of fellowship, and the business was 
gener: illy transacted with becoming harmony 
and condescension. 

The outward circumstances of the settlers had 
much improved since the first settlement, and 


‘although every thing was still in a rough and 


primitive condition, their means of subsistence 
and comfort greatly increased. The forests had 


, been sufficiently deadened and felled to make 


room for cultivated fields, and the laborious in- 


dustry of the pioneers was rewarded with abun- 
| dant crops. 
| given place to the more comfortable hewed-log 


The cabin had, in many instances, 


house. Trees and bushes were cut away, and 
roads opened through the woods, which made 
travelling from place to place more easy. The 
wild game, upon which the first settlers much 
depended for subsistence, had grown scarce, and 


|its place was supplied by domestic animals. 


Mills had been erected, and merchants had 
brought in small supplies from abroad ; but yet, 
at this time, the only method of reaching Phila- 


| delphia and other eastern cities, was by a jour- 


ney on horseback, requiring about twenty days 
time, from whence goods were brought, either 
in wagons across the mountains to Pittsburgh, 
and thence flat-boats to Cincinnati, or via 
New Orleans and up the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers to Cincinnati in flat-Loats, at an expense 
of from $10 to $12 per hundred pounds. 

Some commerce was carried on with the In- 
dians; at one time, the Delawares purchased 
$00 bushels of shelled corn at White Wate r, 
which they carried away in cased skins. The 
intercourse between the Indians and Friends 
at White Water appears to have been of the 
most friendly character. 

In the Ist month, 1816, a meeting called 
West Union was established about 12 miles west 
of White Water. It afterwards became a Pre- 
parative Meeting of considerable size; and West 
Grove Monthly Meeting was held there alter- 
but the meeting was subse- 
by emigration, 


quently so much reduced in size 
has be en 


as to be discontinued, and no meeting 
held there for several years past. 
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The popalation of the Territory having in- 
creased to sufficient numbers, Congress was 
induced to pass an act, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a State Government; whereupon 
members of a convention to form a Constitution 
were elected, and met at Corydon on the 10th 
day of 6th Month, 1816. Jeremiah Cox was one 
of the delegates to this convention from the 
county of Wayne. After a session of 19 days 


a Constitution was adopted, which remained in | 


force until 1851, and which has not probably 
been, upon the whole, exceeded by the Consti- 
tution of any other State, which has since been 
adopted. 

In the summer of 1816, the town of Rich- 
mond was laid off upon the banks of the White 
Water, about half a mile from the Meeting 
House, by John Smith and Jeremiah Cox; and as 
a large majority of the settlers in the immediate 


neighborhood were Friends, so the larger pro- 


portion of the first inhabitants of the town were 
members of our Society. Amongst these was 
William Williams. In his journal (page 194) he 
says, ‘‘this summer I bought a lot in a new 
town, near White Water Meeting House ; built 


peace of mind.” 

During the 40 years that have since elapsed, 
Richmond has grown to be a place of about 
6,000 inhabitants; four or five hundred of 
whom are members. of our Society, there being, 


besides, a considerable number who make pro- 


fession as Friends. at running E. and 
W., and S.E. and §.W., pass this place ; and 
nearly all the common jae leading to and from 
it have been turnpiked ; so that many are now 
living who have seen the journey to the eastern 
cities reduced from twenty days to 30 hours time, 
and the ground which was once covered by dense 
forests, occupied with dwellings, business houses, 
and the shops of mechanics and manufacturers. 
One of these original settlers, in a recent public 
address says, ‘I think it has fallen to the lot of 
few men to witness greater changes, in every 
point of view, t 
have been made in the arts and sciences, within 
the last fifty years, than were ever made before, 
in double the length of time. 


creased ten fold. Whether this has increased 


our mappiaiens in the same rate, I will not pre- | 


tend to say; but speaking for myself, [ can say, 
that if | ‘ever enjoyed more happiness at one 
period of life than another, it was in what we 
may eall our primeval state.”’ 

West Branch Quarterly Meeting was at this 
time composed of the following Monthly Meet- 
ings, viz.: West Branch, Union, Mill Creek 
Elk, White Water, New Garden, Lick Creek, 
and Blue River. The four latter Monthly 
Meetings were in Jndiana, and they bad united 
in a request for a pew a rly Meeting, to be 
held at,and called by the name of, White Water, 
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than I have. Greater advances | 


Money has ip- | 


which was granted by Ohio Yearly Meeting in ' 
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1816. ‘The new Quarterly Meeting was “ opened 
and held at White Water” on the 4th of the Ist 
Mouth, 1817. It was largely attended, and is 
recollected by those who were present as an in- 
teresting and satisfactory occasion. William 
Williams, in his journal, has the following 
entry: “On the first day of the first month, 
1817, there was a new Quarterly Meeting opened 
|at White Water Meeting House, which was a 
great satisfaction to many minds: yet we felt 
sorry to part with our dear friends of West 
Branch, a number of whom were present; but 
believing that the time was come, we strove not 
in our own strength to build a tower to keep us 
| together, but for truth’s sake, cheerfully parted, 
| although with strong desires for each other's 
| welfare in best things.” 

| For several years after the establishment of 
the Quarterly Meeting, the emigration of Friends 
to Indiana from North and South Carolina con- 
tinued large ; a considerable number also came 
in from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 

land; and in the 5th month, 1817, a meeting 
| was indulged wpon Greensfork, about 12 miles 





, | N.W. of White Water, which afterwards became 
and moved my family there, where we find great | 


/a Preparative Meeting by the name of Fairfield, 
}and is still continued at the same place. In 
1819, a meeting was indulged “at the upper 
settlement or Middle Fork,” which afterwards 
became a Preparative Meeting by the name of 
Woodbury, which is still continued, and is about 
eight miles N.E. of White Water. In 1820, 

meeting called Ridge, located three miles east 
of White Water, was indulged, and afterwards 
became an established meeting. It was held 
until 1828, when, having been much reduced 
by the Hicksite separation, it was discontinued. 


C. F. C. 





THE WASTE OF WAR AND THE WINNINGS OF 
INDUSTRY. 


We have recently considered the capacities 
and burdens of the leading nations of Christen- 
dom ; and noticed the great disproportion of the 

| expenditures for war, compared with those for 
the purposes of civil government. In the case 

of Great Britain, especially, this disparity is the 
most extraordinary. The expenditures of that 

power for wars past and prospective in 1854 

were more than $251,000,000; while all its 

other expenses amounted only to a little more 
| than $30,000,000. It is difficult to convey to 
the common mind even an approximate idea of 
the values represented in these one hundred 
million amounts. It may assist the reader to 


,| their appreciation, if we measure them with 


| familiar standards. To do this with the annual 
| revenue of the richest man on earth, would be 
like measuring the equator with a two-foot rule. 
Let us take the largest joint-stock property in 
the world for our measure. This is the capital 
invested in railways in Great Britain, amount- 
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ing, at the beginning of 1853, to £264, 165 ,608, | 
or $1,267,995,264. Every dollar of this almost | 
unfathomable sum has been actually raised and 
paid in. 


Whoever has seen a modern map “of! 


the United Kingdom will have noticed that it is| i 


almost literary put in irons, or covered with| 
such a net work of railroads, that the meshes of | 
unintersected land look very small. Those who| 
have travelled in that country must have been | 
struck with thestanding army of officials and men 
in fustian sustained by every line. 
are the gross earnings of all these railways iu a 
good year? Why, in 1854, the whole receipts for 
passengers and freight amounted to £20,000,- 
025, or $96,002,520. The reader will easily 
see, that this is the greatest vested interest on 
the face of the globe, excluding landed estate. 
The annual income it produces far exceeds the 
revenue of any other investment in any single 
nation. Now put this and that together, and 
see what a lesson may be derived frum the com- 


Well, what | 


| $267,978,647 ; 
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No nation in the world has ever done so much 
to open up new markets for its commerce as 
Great Britain. Its geographical situation has 
greatly favored this policy; having, as it were, 
its factories and ware-houses midway between 
the great continents of Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and the whole of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The whole globe is belted or dotted 
with its colonies; and these are all maritime, 
or accessible by water. ‘Tosupply them all with 
manufactured goods and other productions, one 


| would think should employ the industrial genius 


and activities of a greatnation. But their trade 
is trifling compared with her commerce with in- 
dependent States. In the year 1853, the im- 
ports of the United States amounted to 
and 143,019,260, or more 
than half of this amount, came from Great Bri- 
tain and its dependencies. She imports for 
manufactures more raw cotton, silk and flax 
than all the other nations of Europe put 





parison. The expenditures of Great Britain in 
1854 on mere preparations for war, were 
$117,984,201, and the gross receipts of all the 
railways of the kingdom that year, were 
$96,002,520 ; or nearly $22,000,000 less than 
the amount appropriated to military and naval 
amounts! Let us measure this annual offering 
to the altar of Mars by the standard of human 
labor and its earnings. ‘The number of agricul- 


tural laborers, male and female, young and old, 
employed in Great Britain, in 1851, according 


to the census of that year, was 1,077,627. Of 
this number 198,226 were under the age of 
twenty years; and probably one third of these 
were under twelve. ‘The average wages of able- 
bodied men is about ten Eng! ish shillings per 
week. Taking with them the women and children 
ina general estimate, theaverage weekly wages of 
the whole number employed i in farm work would 
probably be eight shillings, or $1.92; making 
about $100 a year per head. ‘Thus all the men, 
women, and children, who make Great Britain 
one great garden in beauty and wealth of pro- 
duction, earn $107,762,700 in the course of| 
twelve months, provided they all work every day 
in the year except the Sabbath. ‘his isa large) 
amount. But let us put this and that together. 
{In round numbers, for producing food for man 
and beast, $108,000,000 ; for preparations to 
slaughter man and beast, $118,000,0U0! There 
is a useful lesson at once apparent in the colloca- 
tion of these figures. We would commend it to 
the honest toilers who plough, sow and reap, 
and bear the out-door burden and brunt of feed- 
ing a nation. The deduction and inference are 
perfectly simple and easy to the mind of a child. 
For the husbandry of the plough, $108,000,- 
000; for the husbandry of the sword, $118,-| 
000 ,000 per annum ! 


| its productions. 


| to the lesson these two facts convey. 


together. ‘The entire cellar of her island seems 
to be stocked with an inexhaustible supply of 
iron, coal, &c., and whole districts are covered 
with factories, dunning the heavens with smoke 
and dinning the ears of millions with the click 
and clatter of machinery. In the back-ground 
of these manufacturing industries, or in the 
agricultural districts, is a boundless supply of 
cheap labor, from which they may be recruited 
at any time and to any extent. With such re- 
sources, there is ne reason to wonder that Great 
Britain has surpassed all other nations in pro- 
ductive capacity. Her exports in 1854 amounted 
to $466,000,000; while those of the United 
States were $278,000,000, including specie. 
This comparison will show how far in advance 
of any other country she is in foreign commerce. 
Now, what is the net and positive profit of all 
these exports, after deducting every charge and 
liability Is there any experienced merchant 
in New York or Boston, who would put it at 
twenty-five per cent? But let us allow that 
rate, which would make the total profit of 
$166,000,000 amount to $116,500,000. Put 
this and that together. In 1854, there were 
31,517 ships, with an aggregate burthen of 
7,583,611 tons, that cleared from the ports of 
the U nited Kingdom, more or less freighted with 
The whole net profit of these 
was $116,500,000. The preparations for war 
the same year cost the nation $118,000,000! 
The merchant needs no suggestion in reference 
He will 
see at once the bearing and burden of the pre- 
sent armed-peace system upon the interests of 
commerce. 

In the foregoing comparisons, we have had 
to do only with what are called peace-establish- 
ments, or ordinary preparations tor future hos- 





Let us apply a measure to these vast expendi- 
tures fur war in time of peace, which the com- 
mercial community will more fully appreciate. ' 


| tilities. 
of actual war. 


We have not touched upon the waste 
Let us glance at one tide-mark 
‘which the deluge of this calamity has left as an 
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instructive memento to the nations it has inun- 
dated. The Public Debts of all the States of 
Christendom, both in Europe and America, 
from which we have any official returns, amount 
to the gral 1d total of $8,861, 694,000. Undoubt- 
tedly, $8,000,000,000 of this almost immeasura- 


le sum, represent the war-bills left to present and | 
future generations to pay by those who contracted | 


them. What known value shall we apply to 
this mountainous aggregate? What shall we 


put in the opposite scale in order to ascertain | 


its weight upon the people of the civilized 
world? According to Otto Hiibner, the inpaid | 
capital of all the known Banks of the world, 
amounted, in 1852, to 1,085,478,664 thalers, 
or $781,554,865. Thus, the war-debts of Chris- 
tendom amount, at this moment, to fen times the 
capital of all its banks! Here is a fact and a 
lesson for the capitalist. He will see at once 
the reason why the barometer of the public 


funds is so exceedingly sensitive ; sinking at a | 
9 . p 7 | 
statesman’s frown, or at an angry word between 


two diplomat What is the meaning of all 
these feverish perturbations in national securi- 
ties may be a puzzling query to common minds 
unacquainted with the true reason of the phe- 
nomenon; but to him it is all clear as the day. 
Translating the true cause from the delicate and 
mincing phraseology of “ change,”’ it is just this, 
and nothing more nor less. The monetary 
world knows that “it is the last ounce that 
breaks the elephant’s back ;” that the people 
of Europe are now bending toward the ground, | 
and staggering under as heavy a load as they | 
ean carry, and that a few more ounces will 


break them down, and then, woe to all who! 


have their treasures in that crushing burden. 
It should be remembered that we have taken | 
these war-debts as they existed before this terri- 
ble, wanton and aimless conflict with Russia, | 


just terminated by the Paris Conference. At | 


the lowest figure admissible, this will add at 
least $1,000,0U0,000 to the indebtedness of the | 
various Powers that took part in it, directly or | 
indirectly. 
first years of the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with unpaid war-bills amounting to $9,000,- 
000,000, besides other liabilities! What a 
legacy for future generations ! But the most | 


aggravating circumstances connected with this 


ap palling inhe sritance, is the fact, that in some 
cases it will go down to them with the solemn 
and reiterated assurance of those who contracted 
it, or of their representatives, that it was all a 
mistake, and might have been avoided, had not 
the people been wrought up to a gust of pas- 
sion and frenzy. Lord John Russell, D’ Israeli, 
and other eminent statesmen representing all 
parties in the British Parliament, have delibe- 
rately declared their opinion to the world, from 
the high places they oecupy, that the long wars 
with the French Republic and Empire were all 
waged upon a wrong principle, and might have 


Thus Christendom enters upon the | 








he en safe ly and honorably seitded. These wars 
ost the people of Great Britain about #5,000,-. 
| 000,000 i in money, besides a loss of human life 
money cannot measure. How tantalizing to be 
told, within forty years of their termination, 
that all this sacrifice was for nothing; resulting 
in no real good .to the nation, establishing no 
| Principle of justice! It required almost the life- 
|time of a generation to get their eyes open to 
this stupendous delusion. But, what is passing 
| Strange, ho sooner were they thus undeceived, 
| the an they rushed into a new and disastrous hal- 
| lucination, or into this war with Russia. It will 
| not take forty years or four months to prove to 
them that this was the greatest delusion of all, 
|as far as their first hopes, expectations and ob- 
| jects were concerned. 
Here, then, the nations of Christendom will 
}enter upon 1857 with an aggregate of war-debt 
lalone amounting to $9,000,000,000 in round 
numbers. This does not, by any means, repre- 
sent the waste of war during the last century, 
but that portion of its cost that is handed down 
|unpaid. Doubtless the present generation “ will 


, | follow in the footsteps of its illustrious prede- 


| cessor,” and pass down this burden undimin- 
ished to unborn millions. But the interest 
must be paid annually. There is no way to 
wriggle out of that obligation. This interest, 
|at five per cent., will amount to $450,000,000 
|yearly. This sum, raised from the industry and 
|earnings of the people, will serve to remind 
them impressively of their obligations to wars 
| past. Then there is a considerable bill for wars 
prospective, or possible, which they have to meet 
annually. We cannot say within $50,000,000 
| how much the actual preparations for war in 
Christendom cost in time of peace; for we have 
official returns from only twenty of the forty- 
three independent States which mostly comprise 
| the family of civilized nations. These twenty in- 
‘clude all the large Powers, both in Europe and 
| America; and we find their annual expenditures 
for armies and navies, amounted, in the ag- 
gregate, in 1854, to $466,000,000. The ex- 
penses of the twenty-three small States, from 
| which we have no returns, would probab ly swell 
ithe sum to the grand total of $500,000.000. It 
will be seen, that these two great totals pretty 
nearly balance each other ; just as those probably 
| did, between which the ass, in se ripture, crouche d 
‘to the ground. Put together, and reduci ing 
them to their minimum, they weigh $900,000,- 
000. This is the annual tax imposed by war, 
| past and prospective, upon the people of the 
| | civilized world. This is the amount which they 
|must pay out of their earnings every year to 
sate the cravings of that horse- leech monster 
| that cries, Give! give! 
Nine hundred millions of dollars a year for 
| Wars Past and Possible! What wonder there 
isa tremor in public securities at the slightest 
| danger that this mountainous burden may be- 
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come “the last ounce’ too heavy for the peo- sula. Strong hopes of the intervention of France 


ple’s backs! It now exceeds by more than and England in their favor are entertained by the 


laa teat tor veople of Italy. 

$100,000,0u0 the inpaid Capital of all the}! Lord Sirasheee de Redcliffe, the English Minister 
Banks in the world. It is equal to the aggre: | at Constantinople, has applied for and received 
gate exports of England, France, and the United | jaye of absence. 
States, and to full 50 per cent. of the exports] The London Times Crimean correspondence 
of all the nations of the world. It is twice the | sets down the Russian losses in and around Sebas- 
rental of all the real estate of Great Britain; it} topol at 86,000 men, while 100,000 perished of 
exceeds the net profit of all the manufactures of wae ecg as Tin - ou 
he . ae reat numbers of the Tartar population of the 
Christ oem At is equal ” the annual Was | Crimea were leaving their wot, and flocking on 
of 4,500,000 agricultural laborers at $200 per | board the vessels lying at Balaklava, animated, as 
head. it would pay for the construction of | jney state, by dread of their Russian taskmasters., 
45,000 miles of railway at $20,000 per mile. | They declare that the Russians hate them on ac- 
It would support 1,200,000 ministers of the | count of their sympathy with the Allies, and will 
gospel, allowing each $750 per annum ; giving | take terrible vengeance upon them on the depar- 
a religious teacher and pastor to every 750 | ture of the combined troops. It is said they will 

, probably colonize the Dobrudscha. Syria con- 
tinues in a very unsettled state. 

It is stated that a treaty has been concluded be- 
tween the United States and Persia, one article of 
which obliges this country, in consideration of the 

oeesmnine advantages granted by the treaty to our commerce, 

THE HEAVENLY LAND. | to have a fleet in the Persian Gulf for the defence 

of Persia against attack by any Maratime nation, 

| This article 1s supposed to be directed particularly 
against England. 

The second article gives the Americans the right 
to have ships of war in Shalt-ul, Arat, and the 
mouth of the Tigris. The third allows them to 
have a factory at Skurnat. 


persons of the whole population of the globe. 

Such is the condition of the people of Chris- 
tendom in 1856, resulting from the Waste of 
War. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye ; 
Where true love cannot droop nor be dismayed, 
And none shall ever die. 
Where is that land,—ob, where? 
For | fain would hasten there; 


Teil me, I fain would go— | Mexrco.—The dates from the City of Mexico are 
For | am wearied with a heavy woe: to the 22d ult. President Comonfort had issued a 
The beautiful have left me all alone : | decree of banishment against the Bishop of Peubla. 
The true, the tender, from my paths have gone. An attempt by the Church party to rescue the 


Ob, guide me with thy hand, 

If thou dost know that land; 
For lam burthened with oppressive care, 
And I am weak and fearfal with despair. 


Bishop, failed, and many of the party were ar- 
| rested. The Bishop had sailed for Bordeaux.— 
| Comonfort was taking active measures to subdue 


W , eae Vidauri. 
here is it—tell me, where! . | The Union of Coahuila and New Leon is an- 
Thou that art kind and gentle, tell me, where 7 walled 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before Centra America.—Nicaragua dates are to the 
ealansts alae - a seal ie 20th ult. The transit route through Nicaragua is 
@ aiehs ean Cet. |again open. The country is represented as being 
Sew, ae ee aan . | quiet, the Costa Ricans having evacuated it without 
an suman pe gl risking avother battle. Cholera had made sad 
Tbink huw He longed to go, havoc in the tanks of the Costa Rican army. The 
Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe ; elections i oe — mn Nicaragua, and it 
Think of His weariness in places dim, was cousidered certain that Gen. Rivas would be 
Where no man comforted or cared for him ; | elected President. 
Think of the blood-like sweat | Advices trom Costa Rica state that the country 


With which His brow was wet, is torn by internal dissensions. 
Yet how he prayed, unaided and alone, It is now ascertained that 31 persons were killed 
In that great agony, “Thy will be done!” and about sixty wounded | by the accident on the 
Friend, do not thou despair ; [er.| Panama Railroad. Four of the wounded have 


Christ, from His heaven of heavens will bear thy pray- | since died. 


Intelligence from Aux Cayes, Hayti, of the 4th 
ult, states that a formidable insurrection against 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. the Emperor Solouque, has broken out in that part 

Forsicn InreLiicence.—By the steamer Africa, | of the island, and that from two to three thousand 
Liverpool dates to the 17th ult. have been received. insurgents were marching against Aux Cayes. 
The news is unimportant. 

The English Parliament was not in session. The be 
sittings of the Crimean Board of Inquiry were 
within a day or two of their termination. —_ 

It is confidently expected that measures will be 
taken by the Western Powers in regard to the 
Austrian occupation of Italy, and the formidable SanpwicH Istanps.—The lava has ceased to 
preponderance of that Power in the Italian States, advance towards Hilo, though there is still much 
threatening, it is said, to envelope the entire penin- ' smoke in the top of the mountain. King Kame- 


Catirornia.—California news to the 5th ult. has 
en received. The Indian war in Washington 
and Oregon Territories still continues. The Re- 
publivans of California have elected delegates to 
the Philadelphia Convention. 
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hameha 4th is shortly to be married toa grand- 
daughter of John Young, jr., an Englishman. 


Deseret —The people of Deseret have adopted 
a State Constitution and appointed two delegates 
to present a memorial to Congress, asking admis- 
sion into the Union. Among the provisions of the 
Constitution are the following: 

‘“No person can be a member of the General 
Assembly except he be a free white male citizen 
of the United States, and an inhabitant of the State 
one year preceding the time of his election, and 
has at his election an actual residence in the dis- 
trict he may be chosen to represent. 

‘“‘ Any person of the State who may hereafter be 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in a duel, either as 
principal or accessory before the fact, is disquali- 
fied from hulding any office under the constitution 
and laws of the State. 

‘‘ Any amendments to the constitution are to be 
submitted to and decided by a direct vote of the 
people.” 

Domestic.—The British Minister has been dis- 
missed by the President, and his passports fur- 
nished to him. The British Consuls at Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and New York, have also received 
notice of their dismissal and the revocation of their 
exequators. 

Further details of the outrages at Lawrence have 
been received. 
the Herald of Freedom, Sheriff Jones dismissed 
his posse, and the men immediately commenced 
an indiscriminate pillage of the stores and dwel- 
ings. All the houses of the Free State men were 
robbed ; a large amount of property was destroyed, 
and the Post Office broken open and pillaged — 
Buford, Stringfellow, and Atchison were conspicu- 
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After the burning of the office of 





dency of the United States, met at Cincinnati o: 
the 2d inst. Two sets of delegates from Missouri 
and New York appeared and claimed seats as 
members. In the case of the Missouri delegates, 
the committee on credentials decided in favor ot 
the anti-Bentonites. No decision has yet been 
made in relation to those from New York. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 28th ult., the 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the circumstances of the recent assault upon 


sault was a violation of the privileges of the Sen- 
ate, that body had no jurisdiction in the case, and 
could do nothing more than make a complaint to 
the House. The resolution attached to the report 
providing for submitting this formal complaint 
was adopted ; Toombs, of Georgia, alone voting 
“no.” The President’s veto message in regari 
to the improvement of the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi river, was considered up to the hour of ad- 
journment. 


On the 29th, the bills from the House, granting 
public lands to Wisconsin, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Michigan, to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, were passed. A message from the Presi- 
dent in regard to the difficulty with England, re- 
specting enlistments, and giving information of 
his dismissnl of the Britfsh Minister, was received 
and read. On the 2d inst., a letter was read from 
Preston L. Brooks, directed to the presiding officer 
of the Senate, disclaiming any intention of violat- 
ing any of the privileges of the Senate, by his as- 
sault upon Senator Sumner. The Senate not being 
in session, he did not think he was committing 
any breach of privilege. The letter was laid on 
the table and ordered to be printed. 
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In the House of Representatives, bills were in- 
troduced on the 28th ult., giving lands to States to 
aid in the construction of railroads; ceding the 
public lands to the States in which they lie, and 
repealing the act establishing a Court of Claims. 
A bill was passed granting a million of acres of 
land to Louisana to aid in the the construction of 
railroads. On the 29th, Campbell, of Ohio, from 
the Committee of Inquiry on the assault upon 
Senator Sumner, requested the House to adopt a 


ous on the occasion. Governor Robinson’s house 
and the library of the editor of tha Herald of Free- 
dom were set on fire, but the flames were extin- 
guished by the citizens. At sunset, Jones and his 
posse left the city. A numberof the Free State 
men have been murdered The Missourians were 
returning home. Gov. Shannon has ealled out 
the troops stationed at different points in the terri- 
tory. The Congressional Committee continued its 
sessions. Gen. Pomeroy has made his escape. 
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The outrages in Kanzas and the murderous at- 
tack upon Senator Sumner, have aroused a strong 
feeling throughout the Northern States, and large 
meetings have been held to give utterance to this 
feeling, and to consider upon the steps proper to 
be taken in relation thereto. In the Massachusetts 
Legislature, a resolution has been discussed appro- 
priating $20,000 to aid the Free State inhabitants 
of Kanzas, and empowering the Governor to ap- 
— agents for its proper disbursement. In New 

aven,a public meeting has been held, and a 
committee appointed to call a State Convention, 
for the purpose of furnishing aid and protection to 
the Connecticut colonists in Kanzas. The State 
Council of the American party in Massachusetts, 
have passed a resolution that if such ontrages as 
those upon Senator Sumner are repeated, they will 
go in a body to protect the representatives of Mas- 
sachuset's. Many Northern clergyman also, and 
two in the city of Washington, have, from their pul- 
pits strongly denounced these outrages. 

Senator Sumner’s condition continues to be ex- 
tremely critical. 

The Democratic Convention for the nomination 
of candidates forthe Presidency and Vice Presi- 


resolution permitting the Committee to present 
their report at any time when the House is in see- 
sion, the document to be laid on the table and 
printed. The resolution was adopted, The ma- 
jority of the Committee on Territories reported in 
favour of the admission of Kanzas as a State, with 
the Topeka Constitution. The consideration of 
the subject was postponed to the 25th inst. The 
President’s Message in regard to the Crampton 
affair was read and referred. On the 2d inst., the 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to to in- 
vestigate the circumstances attending the assault 
upon Senator Sumner, made a report with resolu- 
tions that Preston 8. Brooks had been gulity of a 
breach of the privileges, not only of the Senate, 

| but of the Senator assailed, and of the House of 
Representatives, as a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislative department of the government and that he 
be expelled from that body, and expressing its dis- 
approval of the conduct of Henry A. Edmunson 
and Lawrence M. Keitt, in regard to said assault. 
Howell Cobb submitted a mere report, arguing 
that no breach of privilege had been committed. 
Both reports were laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 


Sena Sumner, reported thut, although the as- 





